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rude experiences, the frequent disappointments, the
severe fighting of aggressive warfare, the men were
not then sufficiently disciplined. The army was not
at that time welded into a compact and vigorous or-
ganism. The demand of the public evidently sprang
from an essentially erroneous notion of the nature and
conditions of civilized warfare. A trial of strength
between two armies rarely takes place until the en-
durance, fortitude, patience, and obedience of the
men have been put to almost every conceivable test;
it is in these preliminary experiences that the price-
less value of discipline, of real soldierly feeling, of
military habits, is shown; and it is this which the
non-military public does not -know, and is always
most unwilling to learn. Once in a long while, it is
true, there is an exception to this rule; it sometimes,
though rarely, happens, that raw, inexperienced
troops get their first military experience in battle.
Bunker Hill was such a case, in the Revolutionary
war. The battle of Shiloh, in our late war, as we
shall soon see, was another, so far as Grant's army
was concerned. But occurrences of this nature are
so rare, and the issue of any such struggle is so
doubtful, that no competent military man will take
the field, if he can help it, except at the head of well
disciplined soldiers and of a well organized force.
The successful invasion of West Virginia and the
easy successes along the Atlantic coast are not ex-
ceptioim to the rule above laid down. They were
operations where the force of the winning party was
HO largely in excess of that of their opponents that
no resistance worthy of the name was made.